LINKS IN A CHAIN 


By ANNE STORY ALLEN 


HEN Great-aunt Loring died it 
was found that she had left me 
one of her most cherished pos- 

sessions. 

‘*To my niece Gloria I give and be- 
quethe my gold chane,’’ so read the 
will. 

Great-aunt Loring, New England 
born and convent reared, could neither 
spell nor cook ; two delinquencies that 
had increased her unpopularity with the 


intellectual members of her own family - 


and the domestic relatives of her hus- 
band. My dear father, being neither 
painfully intellectual nor uncomfortably 
domestic, had named me after his Aunt 
Gloria, for the simple and comprehen- 
sive reason that he liked the name and 
thought it would please the old lady. 

So when aunt Loring was gathered 

-to her fathers, I came into possession 
of the heavy chain of huge gold links 
given her by the young husband who 
had died shortly after their wedding 
journey and before he had discovered 
her inability to cook or had found fault 
with her phonetic spelling. 

At fifteen, being enamored of silver 
bangles and desirous of a set, some six- 
teen abreast, that rattled delightfully as 
one moved one’s arm, I broached the 


- 


subject to father. Mindful of the fact 
that sundry favors had been granted in 
the recent past, and that father hated 
anything that jingled, I determined to 
demand nothing but my own. 

‘““Dad,’’ I said humbly, ‘‘I should 
like to exchange my gold chain for some 
bracelets.’’ I didn’t dare say bangles. 

‘‘Eh ?” said my father, looking over 
the top of his morning paper. 

But my step-mother interrupted as I 
was about to make further explana- 
tion. 

‘‘ She wants to exchange your Aunt 
Gloria’s Tiffany chain for some silver 
bangles,’’ she said, as I thought, very 
officiously. ‘‘She has about as much 
idea of money value as you have,’’ she 
added in a lower tone. 

My father’s expression changed. The 
eyes that peered over the paper had 
looked a trifle vexed from being dis- 
turbed. Now they softened. He drew 
me toward him. 

‘« The chain isn’t really yours Gloria, 
till you're eighteen,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
when you are eighteen you don’t want 
it you can exchange it—for a paper 
lamp shade if you like.’’ He pulled 
some money from his pocket. ‘‘ Get 
your bangles, child. Try not to rattle 
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them while I’m reading won't you ?”’ 
and I promised. 

But when my eighteenth birthday 
came, I wanted nothing that Aurt 
Gloria's chain could buy me. I wanted 
only Dad and he had gone a long, long 
way, and it was going to be many years 
before I could start to find him. 

Some years later I packed my three 
trunks and expressed them to a most 
unfashionable quarter of the town; I 
put my check-book and Aunt Gloria’s 
chain into my hand satchel; I said 
good-bye to my step-mother and shook 
the dust of her Persian rugs from 
the hem of my frock. As the angel 
dog and I stepped into the elevator to 
decend in a breath-catching swoop to 
the lower floor, it was not so much sor- 
row that I felt, as relief that I had left 
behind me the approval of my relative 
and the boredom of her constant society. 
And six months after that I met with 
Rosamond. 

She was sitting in a corner—it was at 
one of those gatheringsewhere everyone is 
strenuously Bohemian—and on her face 
was a fixed smile, in her eyes a timid ex- 
pression. She was hemmed in bya news- 
paper woman in a pink golf coat, and 
a poet in evening clothes and a string 
tie. «As I approached, the poet moved 
aside, mentioned our names in introduc- 
tion, and, with the pink cloth arm 
linked in his, wandered away. Rosamond 
received me with a cordiality that I 
could not flatter myself was personal. 

The next day a card was sent up, and 
my dull little room was brightened by 
a call from Rosamond. She had a 
small package in her hand. 

‘*T never would have dared to come 
so soon if it hadn't been for this,’’ she 
said. 

This was Aunt Gloria’s chain. 

** Talmost never wear it and hadn’t 
missed it,’ I replied. ‘‘It must have 
known that I wanted you to come and 
got itself unfastened on purpose,’’ and 
Rosaniond dimpled and laughed and the 
angel jumped up in her lap. 

The chain having brought Rose and 
me together and linked, as it were, our 
fortunes, retired once more to its rest- 
ing place. It had seldom seen service 
nor had it acted by proxy, even during 
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the months when independence was to 
me like an ill-fitting garment, poor in 
quality and scant as to pattern, though 
the thought that it could so act had en- 
abled me to face a bank book whose 
figures tottered and fell appallingly as 
I balanced their ranks, cruelly thinned 
and scarcely ever recruited. Yes, Aunt 
Gloria's chain, unconsciously powerful 
in its blue velvet casket, held my moral 
courage together with its ugly golden 
links, and then the tide turned and came 
slowly in; slowly, but in. 

When the happy family left its lodg- 
ings and moved to 2 real apartment 
with a truly kitchen, it considered it- 
self in quite affluent circumstances. All 
the potboilers were working merrily. A 
few extras had provided some long sighed 
for frocks and Rosamond had received 
a commission to paint a miniature of a 
fat-faced child of cherubic size and in- 
animate expression. ‘‘ Full length,”’ 
the fond mother had _ insisted, and 
though, as I explained to Rose, she 
would really have gotten a better price 
for full width, still it was a good order 
and we were thankful. 

Upon this calm of our content there 
appeared one day a little cloud, rather 
larger than a man’s hand, and in the 
shape of a square gray envelope con- 
taining the announcenient that Rosa- 
mond's Aunt Georgia had arrived in 
town. Rose's wail was heartfelt and 
continuous and the import of it was this. 

Aunt Georgia had disapproved of 
Rosamond’s course of action during the 
past three years. On Rosamond’'s de- 
termination to leave the socially unim- 
peachable town of Faynesville and the 
safe-guarded home of a devoted aunt, 
her inheritance had been handed over 
to her with the prophecy that she would 
in less than a year ‘‘make ducks and 
drakes of it.’? Lessons had been ex- 
pensive, leisure to study and to learn 
more expensive than the lessons, only 
for the last year had orders begun to 
come in and Rosamond’'s check-book, 
staggering under the onslaught of her 
pen, bore eloquent witness of the fulfill- 
ment of Aunt Georgia’s prophecy. 
There wasn’t enough left to buy one re- 
spectable duck, Rose concluded in her 
mournful monologue. 
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“If there was,” said I, ‘‘we’d buy 
one, or a bird of some sort and have 
your aunt here to luncheon to prove to 
her that you’re not down on your luck; 
that there’s money coming in, barrels 
of it,’’ I finished indignantly. 

‘Her idea of prosperity,’’ exclaimed 
Rosamond, ‘‘ is to invite people to eat 
things, expensive things. If I could 
give her a luncheon, not the kind that 
Hebe can get up, but an elegant one, 
even if there was no one but we three, 
she’d never suspect my money was all 
gone and I do dread explaining so. This 
is the first time she’s been in New York 
for years and I don’t see why she had 
to come now,’’ and Rosamond with un- 
accustomed petulance threw the gray 
envelope into the fire. 

I sat and thought hard and just 
then a ray of light crept through 
the blue velvet case where Aunt 
Gloria’s chain lay and out from my 
desk and across to me, and I saw it 
clearly. So I said quietly, ‘‘ Rose, you 
will give your Aunt Georgia and me a 
luncheon on Thursday next, if that 
date suits her. And it will bea lunch- 
eon that Aunt Georgia will weep over 
and will gnash her teeth, with envy, I 
mean, because she never has given or 
eaten such a luncheon.’’ And in order 
not to be questioned or to spoil my rhe- 
torical effect I left the room. 


I made up my mind three times and 
the last time I walked right past the 
door and home, quick. It wasn’t as 
easy as I had hoped it might be. I sat 
down till I got my breath and then 
started again. Atour door a bright 
thought struck me and I rang for a 
messenger. That was easier. 

‘Yous wants fifty? Aw yes, I knows 
a place and it ain't but one a mont.” 

‘One a mont,"’ sounded enigmatical, 
but I smiled pleasantly on the messen- 
ger, bade him hastenand mentally apolo- 
gized to the blue velvet case as I gave 
it into his hands, carefully wrapped. 
Aunt Gloria's chain had never seemed 
so precious before, and I remembered 
I had forgotten to take the boy’s num- 
ber. I need not have worried. He was 
back shortly and handed me the envel- 
ope containing Rusamond’s luncheon. 
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Thursday at two o’cock a hansom 
stopped in front of our door. Rosa- 
mond and I were reconnoitering at the 
window. The angel dog nosed aside 
the curtains just as Aunt Georgia 
peered out of the round window through 
her lorgnette. We darted back and 
were able to receive her a few moments 
later with the reposeful air that marks 
the Vere de Vere hostess. 

‘“‘Won't you take off your bonnet, 
Aunt ?” asked Rose. 

‘“No, dear child, no, I must run 
directly we've had luncheon. You 
won't mind, will you? So much to 
do, but had to come and take a little 
bite with you, dear, in your own little 
home. This naughty girl,’’ turning to 
me ‘‘ got tired of her old auntie and ran 
away to seek her fortune, or was it to 
spend it dear?’’ So Aunt Georgia en- 
livened the minutes before Hebe, red in 
the face to the point of apoplexy, an- 
nounced that luncheon was served. I 
only hoped Aunt Georgia did not notice 
the awed tone of our faithful servitor 
when she pronounced the word lunch- 
eon. Something of it must have struck 
her, for she turned quickly to Rose. 

‘“‘There wereto be no other guests, 
you said Rosamond, you've not put 
yourself out—’’ 

‘“Not at all, Aunt,’’ said Rose. ‘‘It 
was a pleasure to order a few things I 
know you like and a few we think they 
make especially well in New York.’’ 

When the grape fruit was served 
Aunt Georgia's face wore a puzzled ex- 
pression. When the consomme, with 
her special brand of sherry, was put be- 
fore her, she put up her lorgnette, and 
when the lobster cooked a 47 something 
she had never heard of smoked from the 
Dresden ramekin on her plate, she made 
incoherent replies to our remarks and 
finally raised the bunch of Russian 
violets, four dollars the bunch, we all 
had them, and glanced at the waiter 
keenly. 

‘‘You are extravagant children,’’ she 
remarked in a faintly playful tone. 
‘You shouldn't have gone to so much 
—er—trouble for your old auntie.”’ 

I thought I detected a sign of weak- 
ening on Rose’s part and I rushed to the 
rescue, 


“We really live very simply,” I satd languidly. 


‘‘We really live very simply,’’ I said 
languidly. ‘‘ We need the excuse of a 
guest now and then to revive our hos- 
pitable instincts. We always order in, 
it’s so much easier in this little den of 
ours.” As I told Rose afterward it 
wasn’t a fib, for we do order in now and 
then, from the delicatessen. 

And then I went on, ‘‘ Rose is work- 
ing too hard. ‘Which do you think 
would be better for her, a cottage in the 
country for the summer or a trip to Ire- 
land? Quite simply, you know. One 
can travel so inexpensively nowadays. 
I have to count my pennies yet, but the 
tide’s coming in for us both, isn’t it 
Rose ?”’ 

Aunt Georgia must have thought the 
tide was coming in, in large and far 
reaching waves, for just at that moment 
the waiter—he looked almost like a but- 
ler—put before her an ice in which large 
strawberries did their best to hide their 
costly blushes. 

The luncheon came to anend. The 
a la’s and the en brochettes had all been 
served. Aunt Georgia’s tone had dis- 
tinctly changed from its offhand semi- 


affectionate patronage. Surprise, won- 
der, amazement, incredulity, unwilling 
admiration and finally respectful timidity 
had all expressed themselves through 
the medium of her voice and had been 
fortified and complemented by facial 
accompaniment. It was a subdued and 
chastened Aunt Georgia who sat by our 
sitting-room fire and sipped her coffee. 

While we were talking the fat infant’s 
mother was announced and Rosamond 
excused herself. 

‘‘Tt is Mrs. Van Schuyler,’’ I volun- 
teered. ‘‘She has probably come to 
see about her daughter’s miniature.’’ I 
carefully neglected mentioning the 
daughter’s age. 

While Aunt Georgia was putting on 
the jet pall and arranging her veil, I 
had a feeling that she wanted to see 
Rose alone, so I went to my own den 
for a minute. I didn’t dare leave Rose 
long, however. 

I reached the sitting-room door again 
just in time. 

‘“Qh, no, aunt,’’ I heard Rosamond 
say, and I entered with more speed than 
dignity. 
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‘* Yes, your hansom is here,’’ I began, 
and then, ‘‘ oh, pardon me, I intruded.” 
‘*Not at all,’’ said Aunt Georgia. 
She was holding some bills in her hand 
and spoke more confidently than I had 
heard her since we sat down to luncheon. 
‘It’s a little present her uncle sent 
her—that is, told me to give her, if I 
thought best. I told him he was fool- 
ish to encourage her living this way— 
that is, the way I thought, I mean— 
well, to be frank, I am surprised at her 
success and pleased, too. So take it, 
child, with your uncle’s love. That 
was a very good luncheon, child—what 
did yousay was the nameof that entree ?’’ 
I told her the name, for Rose was in no 
condition to explain and was holding 
the roll of bills in a half-hearted way. 
“* Lobster a la Bordelaise,’’ I said. 
‘‘T must write it down,’’ Aunt Geor- 
giasaid. ‘‘ Bordelaise—why, that has—” 
‘“*No, not Bordelaise,’’ said I. ‘‘ B— 
b—something,’’ I fastened her glove for 
her. ‘‘I always forget the names of 
those things.’ I put her card case in 
her hand. 
‘“ Yes, Hebe, go to the hansom with 


Mrs. Seldon. Good-by, good-by.”’ 
‘‘Good-by, children,’’ said Aunt 
Georgia. She looked to me like a be- 


nignant beetle, the antennae in her bon- 
net quivered good-naturedly. She kissed 
Rose. ‘‘I’m going to send you a little 
check to put aside for that trip this sum- 
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mer,’’ she said in a lowtone. ‘‘ We 
must keep you well and strong, the only 
artist in the family. Good-by.’’ 

Hebe piloted her down to her han- 
som. Rose and I watched it bear her 
away. Then I sank into the biggest 
chair I could find. 

‘*Just to think,’’ said I, ‘‘ that it took 
my Aunt Gloria’s chain to drag those 
bills out of your Aunt Georgia's pocket."’ 

‘She might have given it to me any- 
way,’’ said Rose. 

‘* We occasionally see a mayflower in 
the fall,’’ said I. 

‘It didn’t seem quite honest,’’ said 
Rosamond. 

‘* Rose,’’ said I, ‘‘ there’s the kind of 
honest that says ‘I’ve just five dollars 
left to my account. Here’s an egg and 
a slice of toast; it’s all I can afford.’ 
And there’s another kind of honest that 
says ‘I’m going to succeed. In fact I 
am succeeding. Have some luncheon. 
I don’t know what it cost and don’t 
care.’ I like that kind of honest better. 
Your Aunt Georgia is on the material 
plane, a good, substantial, well-peopled 
plane, where things talk loud enough 
for her to hear what they say. Talk to 
people on their own plane, my dear, 
else they may see your lips move but 
won't know what you are saying.”’ 

Rose ran into the hall. 

‘* Get the ticket,’’ she called. 
going to ring for a messenger.”’ 


“«T’m 


